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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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U. S. Home Front. 


Faces Big Challenge 


National Unity Threatened by 
Efforts of Selfish Groups 
to Improve Own Lot 


WARNING NOTE IS SOUNDED 


Full Cooperation of All Groups at 
Home Held Essential to Vic- 
tory and Sound Peace 











By WALTER E. MYER 

We enter the new year in a spirit of 
hope and confidence. After months 
of preparation, defeat, confusion, and 
discouragement, we really got under 
way during 1943. We and our Allies 
came to understandings about the 
conduct of the war, and the United 
Nations are at last closing in on the 
enemy. At home our production ma- 
chine, running in high gear, is achiev- 
ing miracles, and, according to so 
good an authority as Josef Stalin, the 
stream of materials and supplies 
pouring from American factories and 
farms has turned the tide of war. 

This is an inspiring picture, this 
vision of a great nation rising in giant 
strength in a time of crisis. There is 
something very stirring about the 
way America, in emergency, has been 
able to tap a huge reservoir of re- 
serve energy in order to accomplish 
results not dreamed of in ordinary 
days. Many volumes could be and 
will be written about the progress 
which, under spur of war, has been 
made in industry, science, medicine, 
and other sections of American life. 


Chinks in the Armor 


It would be a pleasant task to 
write of all these things, of the 
strength and power and purpose of 
the nation, of the loyalty and stead- 
fastness of the men and women on the 
home front, of the courage of the 
boys on the battlefields, of the ideals 
which inspire millions to work and 
sacrifice. And certainly this heroic 
aspect of the war effort should not 
for a moment be forgotten. 


But, in mortal combat, the warrior 
cannot stop too long to admire his 
shining armor. He must see to it that 
there are no chinks in it. If there 
are flaws, they must be repaired. 
Similarly, a nation entering the most 
deadly phase of a mighty combat, as 
our nation is doing today, dare not 
contemplate its virtues to the point of 
satisfaction. Nothing is good enough 
except the very best it can do. In 
a time like this, it is more important 
to discover and correct weaknesses 
than to review achievements. 

Unfortunately, there are today 
dangerous chinks in America’s shin- 
ing armor. ‘There is evidence of 
faults and weaknesses in American 
life. Along with courage, industry, 


and sacrifice, there is selfishness, ob- 
struction, partisanship, factionalism, 
and bickering. The greed, pettiness, 
and discord which too often come to 
the surface remind one unpleasantly 
of what was going on in France just 
(Concluded on page 3) 








For this let us give thanks 


KNOTT IN DALLAS NEWS 











Goals for 1944 


Each individual must fix his own goals and construct his own future. 
No one else can do this for him. It is sometimes helpful, however, for an out- 
sider to suggest possibilities. There is no greater mistake than for one to drift 
along without definite objectives or with objectives which are so vague and 
unrealizable as to offer no immediate incentives. We believe every young 
man or woman would profit by resolving to achieve these ends: 


1. To grow in sympathy and understanding. That is an objective toward 
which everyone, regardless of age, should strive. There are many obstacles 
to human happiness which we cannot overcome, many dark turns of fate with 
which we often find ourselves unable to cope by our own efforts. In the 
presence of some of them we are utterly powerless. Among these destroyers 
of happiness are death, illness, poverty, economic disaster, war. But while 
major misfortunes are likely to fall only occasionally, such irritants as ill temper, 
lack of sympathy and consideration, sullenness and provocative behavior gnaw 
away at happiness every day and every hour. In the long run they are more 
deadly to the satisfying life than the tragedies which are the objects of our fears. 


2. To be a more competent workman. In the case of most young people 
the work is that of a student. A worthy goal is the raising of the scholarship 
level. Nothing but the best of which one is capable is good enough. Those who 
find the classwork easy should resolve to rise above the level of mediocrity 
and assume a commanding leadership. And everyone should try to lift the 
work above that of last year. There is too much of poor performance in every 
occupation. Happy is the young man or woman who turns resolutely toward 
a goal of excellence and proves that he can attain excellence in his present 
employment, that of a student. 

3. To read more widely, thus enlarging the range of interests. Let no 
ambitious youth confine his reading to that which is required. Let his horizon 
not be bounded by his texts and the local newspapers. Why not resolve to 
read a dozen good books this year, including both fiction and nonfiction? 
Many there are who already have passed that goal, but for all it should be 
considered a minimum. And why not acquire the habit of reading regularly 
two or three monthly or weekly magazines of thoughtful content? 

4. To be a more effective citizen. This means the development of a living 
interest in the politics of the community, state, and nation. It means wide reading 
in the field of world relations. It means the acquisition of information and the 
building of opinions concerning the problems of public life. 

Many more resolutions might be added to the list. But the conscientious 
effort to achieve the goals of more companionable living in the home, higher 
scholarship in school, wider reading and better citizenship, will go far toward 
making 1944 a year of success and progress. 








Allies Prepare For 


Coming Offensives 


Grim Struggles Seen as 1944 
Promises to Be Year of 
Decision in Europe 


PACIFIC TEMPO TO INCREASE 
Nation Warned to Be Prepared for 
Heavy Casualties as Full Mili- 
tary Power Is Used 











The year 1944 may well go down 
in history as the Year of Decision. 
Before another 12 months have 
passed, the war in Europe may have 
ended or its end will be clearly in 

‘sight. The war in the Pacific will be 

nearer a successful conclusion and 
our forces will have made consider- 
able progress toward Tokyo, al- 
though the end may not yet be at 
hand. The greatest military battles 
of all history may indeed take place 
in 1944, in this the greatest war of 
all time. 

If the year 1944 is to be a year 
of decision, it is also to be a year of 
suffering and great tragedy, for more 
and more American homes will re- 
ceive the heart-breaking news that a 
son or father or brother has been 
killed in action. Casualties on a scale 
far greater than we have ever known 
before will be one of the inevitable 
costs of victory. 

In the closing days of 1943, the 
American people were given a slight 
foretaste of what lies ahead for them. 
The slaughter of our marines at 
Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands, the 
heavy toll paid to capture the town 
of San Pietro in Italy, the tragedy of 
American airmen shot down in the 
ever-widening air front of a global 
war; these were but straws in the 
wind as the nation braced itself for 
the ordeal by fire which a new year 
would bring. 


Production Battle Won 


The United States has now spent 
more than two years building its war 
machine to maximum efficiency. At 
the beginning of 1944, the Battle of 
Production has been won, and while 
our industry will continue to turn 
out the weapons of destruction in 
their present or even greater quan- 
tities, the big production problems 
have been solved. The major task 
ahead will be to maintain the present 
rate of production of most articles of 
war, to increase the output of some 
and decrease the flow of others, as 
military needs change. 

Because suth signal success has 
been achieved in the Battle of Pro- 
duction, many Americans have been 
inclined to ignore or belittle the tasks 
which lie ahead. They have assumed 
that the war would soon be over. 
As pointed out elsewhere in this 
paper, they have shown a disposition 
to feather their own nests at the 
expense of the national welfare and 
safety. They seem unmindful of the 
character of the battles that lie ahead 
and of the sacrifices that will be ex- 
acted of our fighting forces. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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This year may be the year of decision in Europe 
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Allies Prepare for 1944 Invasion 


The grim fact of 1944 is that Amer- 
ica will feel the impact of war as 
our Allies have felt it. Though the 
civilian front will be spared the de- 
struction which has come to Russia 
and England and France and Poland 
and all the other countries that have 
been battlefields, our fighting men 
will participate more actively and on 
a larger scale than ever before and 
our losses will be greater. In the 
coming invasion of the continent from 
the west, probably two-thirds of the 
men will be supplied by the United 
States, according to estimates. 


The Coming Invasion 


Where will the great military 
battles of 1944 be fought? The time 
and place of the coming operations 
are the most closely guarded of se- 
crets, but we do know two important 
facts. As a result of the Teheran 
conference, we know the Allied 
leaders have agreed that the German 
armies shall be defeated on the con- 
tinent of Europe. This means that 
agreement has been reached on the 
necessity of a large-scale Anglo- 
American invasion and that victory 
will not be sought by air power alone. 
The second fact to emerge from the 
Teheran conference is that Germany 
will be attacked from the west, 
south, and east. The attack from the 
west will mean the opening of a new 
front in Europe, from across the 
English Channel. 

The opening of a major land front 
in western Europe will probably be 
the outstanding military development 
of 1944, just as the Russian resistance 
was the most important development 
of 1942 and the Russian offensive the 
most important of 1943. We are 





(Concluded from page 1) 


committed to opening this front and 
plans for the invasion of the con- 
tinent are already well advanced. 
Whether our forces will strike at one 
point or several points along the 
western coast of Europe is, of course, 
unknown. What is known is that it 
will be the most difficult of military 
operations undertaken in this war or 
any other war. 

We have some idea of the diffi- 
culties involved in the operations, on 
a much smaller scale, that have al- 
ready taken place. The heavy loss 
of life involved in taking the Gil- 
bert Islands and in establishing a 
foothold in Italy at Salerno will ap- 
pear as child’s play compared with 
the storming of the continent from 
across the English Channel. We shall 
be attacking the most strongly forti- 
fied and defended coastline in the 
world. Hundreds of thousands of 
men will be involved, and any hitch 
in the plans may prove disastrous. 
Minute details must be worked out 
and timed almost to the second. 
There must be the most complete 
coordination of the land, sea, and air 
forces to insure success. 


On Other Fronts 


The opening of the second front in 
western Europe will probably be 
timed with military action on other 
fronts. It will certainly be dovetailed 
with offensive plans of the Russians 
on the eastern front and perhaps the 
opening of new campaigns in south- 
ern Europe. One of the main pur- 
poses of the Teheran conference was 
to work out detailed plans of the 
coming operations, and it will be the 
purpose of combined Allied strategy 
to strike the enemy with deadly blows 


from all directions at the same time. 
If the American, British, Canadian, 
and other Allied forces are to be 
successful in the west, they must 
strike at a time when Nazi military 
might is being strained to the utmost 
in the east. 


Russian Offensive 


The Russian winter offensive, 
launched on a large scale in the north 
around Nevel the middle of Decem- 
ber, and expected to extend to other 
parts of the front in the weeks ahead, 
may be a prelude to the coming com- 
bined attack. The Russians may at- 
tempt to push the Germans as far 
back as possible during the coming 
weeks in order to improve their posi- 
tions and prepare for the final assault 
on the inner fortress. This winter 
offensive may be used to whittle down 
Nazi strength to an even greater ex- 
tent than the previous Russian cam- 
paigns have done. At the same time 
the United States and England would 
use the winter months to pound at 
German war industries and morale 
by continuous air attacks. 

What military plans the Allies 
have for the south of Europe in the 
months ahead are even less clear than 
those for the west. It is not known, 
for example, whether they will at- 
tempt to invade the Balkans directly, 
either through Turkey with that 
country’s assistance, or through Yu- 
goslavia. It is significant that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill held important conferences 
in Cairo with President Inonu and 
other Turkish officials after the Te- 
heran conference. It is possible that 
Turkey’s future role has been de- 
termined and charted and that she 





will join the Allies as a full belliger- 
ent when the hour comes. 

The Allies may use other routes 
into the Balkans. Since the invasion 
of Italy, they have greatly increased 
their shipment of supplies across the 
Adriatic Sea to the Partisans of 
Yugoslavia, whose guerrilla warfare 
has been increasingly successful in 
keeping large numbers of German 
forces tied down in the Balkans. 
Whether we plan to play a more 
active role in the Balkans by sending 
armies into that region or whether 
our efforts are to be confined to ship- 
ping in larger supplies, it is certain 
that the Balkans will play a vital 
role in the war during the Year of 
Decision. All possible diplomatic 
pressure is now being brought to bear 
upon the Axis satellites—Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria—to withdraw 
from the war. 


Pacific Theater 

If the greatest number of our men 
are to be involved in the European 
theater in 1944, the Pacific war will 
not diminish in intensity. Few ob- 
servers believe that a decision against 
Japan can be reached this year, but 
all are agreed that the offensive, 
launched in 1943, will be carried for- 
ward at greater speed. At the be- 
ginning of a new year, the nation can 
view with pride the accomplishments 
of its fighters during the last 12 
months. Although still hundreds of 
miles from the heart of the Japanese 
empire, our forces have wrested con- 
trol of a number of strategic outposts. 
The Gilberts had been recaptured. 
With the landing on New Britain 
Island, American forces were prepar- 
ing to storm Rabaul. 

One of our early objectives in the 
Pacific in the months ahead will 
probably be to knock out Truk Island, 
in the Caroline group. Truk is known 
as Japan’s “Pearl Harbor” and is 
used by the Japanese to protect the 
supply lines to her far-flung posses- 
sions in the south and central Pacific. 
We cannot move in on the Japanese 
until the base at Truk is captured or 
rendered ineffective because, in Japa- 
nese hands, it stands as a threat to 
our forces moving toward Japan 
proper. The capture of the Gilberts, 
the constant pounding of the Mar- 
shalls were seen as part of the stra- 
tegic plan to move toward Truk from 
the central Pacific. A similar objec- 
tive was seen in the intensified activi- 
ties in the south—at Bougainville 
Island and New Britain. 

To what extent Admiral Mount- 
batten will be successful in 1944 in 
striking at the Japanese from India 
and Burma can be determined only 
as military developments unfold. The 
difficulties involved in preparing an 
offensive in southeast Asia are tre- 
mendous, but they must be overcome 
if we are to send adequate supplies 
to the Chinese and prepare to close 
in on the Japanese homeland from 
the Asiatic mainland. Although Hit- 
ler will remain the principal concern 
of Allied strategy until he is defeated, 
more and more military power will 
be thrown against Japan. 

The tempo of global war will thus 
become greater on all the fighting 
fronts during the year 1944. The 
stage is being set for the decisive 
battles not only of this war but of 
modern history. Global war will be 
brought more directly into thousands 
of American homes as families are 
notified of casualties among their 
loved ones. But the goal of victory 
will be clearly in sight at the end of 
the year if’a firm and united nation 


withstands its great ordeal by fire. 
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Who wants to look like that? 


CARMACK IN C. S&S. MONITOR 











VOU BET, IT 
SINKS HIM? 











Just whom do you represent? 


THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


And how about us? 


FROM THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Threats to National Unity Are 


(Concluded from page 1) 


before the fall of that nation. This 
comparison must, indeed, be made 
with caution, for America is in a far 
healthier condition than France was 
on the eve of her fall. Our country 
is not going to collapse. There is no 
present danger of that. The danger 
is that weaknesses which are appear- 
ing may postpone victory and inter- 
fere seriously with the work of 
reconstruction, domestic and interna- 
tional. 

It is a fact that selfish and heed- 
less groups are throwing monkey 
wrenches into the war machinery. 
Without actually intending to do so, 
without weighing the consequences 
of their acts, they are sabotaging the 
war effort and the effort to restore 
prosperity and stability in America 
and to establish a lasting peace in the 
world. It was in recognition of this 
fact that Sam Rayburn, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, stepped 
down from his chair one day last 
month and made one of the great 
speeches of the year—an address in 
which he appealed for the abandon- 
ment of partisanship, bitterness, and 
self-seeking, and for a united front of 
patriotic Americans. 

It is also in recognition of this fact 
that THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is de- 
voting half its space this week to 
certain disruptive and weakening in- 
fluences which are at work in the 
nation. 


Evidences of Obstruction 
Anyone, by looking around a bit, 
can see evidence of selfishness, heed- 
lessness, and war obstruction—cer- 
tain labor organizations, clamoring 
for higher wages, farm groups, lobby- 
ing for higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts, corporations scheming for ex- 
cessive profits, ordinary citizens com- 
Plaining about rationing and “beating 
the game” whenever they can—a 
scramble to make money from the 
war, to live more comfortably than 
ever while our soldiers and sailors 
and marines are dying and being 
maimed for life in a war fought for 
the security of all of us! 

The people who engage in these 
Practices are not typical Americans. 
They do not represent the majority. 
But they are found in every state and 
section and in all classes of life. There 
are enough of them to weaken the 
war effort, and to disturb the nation’s 
economic stability. 

National unity is impaired by race 
Prejudice, by racial discrimination, 
by the flaring up of hatreds on the 
basis of race or nationality. It is im- 


paired by partisanship, which be- 
comes more bitter and unreasoning as 
the presidential campaign of 1944 ap- 
proaches. Our unity with our Allies 
is impaired by the sowing of seeds of 
suspicion and distrust. 

But why should we be greatly con- 
cerned about these disruptive and 
weakening influences? Some people 
who pride themselves on their poise 
and their sense of historical perspec- 
tive remind us that selfishness, class 
conflict, racial discrimination, fac- 
tionalism, and partisanship have al- 
ways been present, and yet we have 
made remarkable progress. 

Yes, but these influences have at 
all times been a drag on progress. 
They have always stood in the way 
of patriotic men and women who 
have at every period of our history 
sought to realize in full the perennial 
American dream of freedom and 
plenty; of full employment, equal 


opportunity, and of permanent peace. 


These unworthy influences have al- 
ways been harmful. They have al- 
ways hurt us. Now they are uncom- 
monly dangerous. For now we are 
engaged in a struggle which calls for 
every ounce of our energy. Now 
every retarding influence is a danger- 
ous influence. Today we need the 
full, unselfish, devoted service, not 
of a majority, but of all Americans! 

A few days ago, I sat in excited in- 
terest, watching two evenly matched 
football teams battle for a coveted 
championship. The home team, need- 
ing a touchdown to win, had the ball 
near its own goal. There was but a 
little more than a minute to play, 
but much can happen in a minute. 
By a series of swift plays the team 
carried the ball across the field. A 
long pass brought it to the opponent’s 
five-yard line. First down and goal 
to go, with seconds to play! 
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A lady gazed Gespeicing’y at the dis- 
play of fruit, and then said, “Yes, they 
are not bad gooseberries, but they are 
very dirty.” 

“Dirty,” came the grocer’s indignant 
reply. “D’ye think I can wash ’em and 
part their hair in the middle for ten 
cents a pound in these times?” 

—SELECTED 


“Your daughter says she asks only 
for pin money.” 
“Yes, but the first pin she wanted had 
two rubies and a star sapphire in it.” 
—NorTH WIND 


Prof: “This class is so dumb that if 
you stood around in a circle the gov- 
ernment would raid you for being a 
dope ring.” —SELECTED 


Motorist: “What will it cost me to 
have my car fixed?” 

Mechanic: “What’s wrong with it?” 

Motorist: “I don’t know. 

Mechanic: “Forty-eight dollars and 
fifty-three cents.” —LABOR 


“Was MacTavish’s new friend at- 
tractive?” 

“He said she was so attractive that 
when he took her home in a cab the 
other night he could hardly keep his 
eyes on the meter.” —SELECTED 








After wearing a pair of wartime 
hosiery, a girl was heard to remark the 
other day, “These stockings certainly 
gave me a run for my money.” 

ELECTED 





Recruit: “The sergeant is always 
picking holes in me.” 

Corporal: “Well, you came here to be 
drilled, didn’t you?” —LABOR 





The only sweeping reform that ever 
was really successful was the vacuum 
cleaner. —ANSWERS 


Rationing has revived the story about 
the boarder who was invited out to 
dinner. The dessert was strawberry 
shortcake, and the boarder refused it. 

“T couldn’t,” he said. “It would spoil 
my taste for prunes.”—-BosTon GLOBE 


Candidate: “Friends, I have lived 
here all my life. In this state there are 
100 jails. I’m proud to say that I have 
never been in one of them.” 

Voice: “Which one is that?” 

—TrRANsIt News 


“Look here,” said the boss to the 
clerk, “what does this mean? Someone 
just phoned up and said you were 
sick and wouldn’t be in’ the office 


The clerk thought for a moment, then 
burst out la 
“The joke’s on 





He wasn’t sup- 


posed to ring up till next Friday.” 
—SELECTED 





—— happens when it smells something burn- 
ing Ld 


ROIR IN FAMILY CIRCLE 



















Indulgences on the home front 


YORK IN LOUISVILLE Times 


The opposing team, their backs to 
their goal, now brought the backfield 
up to the line of scrimmage. Signals 
flashed. Twenty-two players piled 
up. The ball was still on the five- 
yard line. A forward pass, two 
passes, incomplete. The timekeeper, 
intent upon his watch, raised the 
pistol. Time, apparently, for one 
more play. A line plunge brought the 
ball to the one-yard line. The pistol 
cracked. The game was over. The 
team which, a moment before, had 
swept across the field, hadn’t quite 
the power to make the final push 
across the reinforced opponents’ line. 


We now approach the hour of 
decision in the war against Germany. 
We and our Allies have driven the 
enemy backward from the east and 
south. After a while we will drive 
from the westward. The Germans 
then, with their backs to the wall, 
will fight on shortened lines. They 
will, figuratively speaking, bring up 
the backfield. It will be hard to 
cross the goal line. We shall need 
the full energy of a united people, 
all working for the home team. 


Big Test to Come 


We also approach the time when 
we shall undertake to establish con- 
ditions of a lasting peace in the world, 
and the conditions of full employment 
and stability at home. Then the big 
test will come. We are now in the 
glittering generality stage. Everyone 
advocates permanent peace and re- 
construction in general terms. But 
when the time comes to bring forth 
concrete measures of international 
organization, the enemies of con- 
structive plans will bring up all their 
forces to attack every measure which 
is proposed. They will also attack 
every promising suggestion for estab- 
lishing full employment and stability 
at home. 

We are engaged in a gigantic un- 
dertaking. We intend to win a ter- 
rible war, and then above the ashes 
of destruction to build a safer world 
than humanity has ever known. Here 
in America we intend to insure a job 
to every man who returns from the 
battlefields. We intend that America 
shall be a land of opportunity for all 


_-—a healthier and happier land than 


we have ever had. 

Selfish pressure groups, narrow 
partisans, inciters to racial strife— 
all saboteurs of the American vision 
—are in the way of that purpose. 
That is why, in this year of danger 
and opportunity, they must be com- 
bated by all loyal Americans. 
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The 


Railroad Strike 


By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, operating workers on most 
of the nation’s railroads—trainmen, 
firemen, enginemen, locomotive engi- 
neers, conductors, switchmen—may 
be out on strike. The Railway 
Protherhoods to which these workers 
belong have voted to stop work De- 
cember 30 if their demands are nct 
met. 

The brotherhoods have asked for 
a pay raise of 30 per cent to cover 
increases in the cost of living. The 
National Mediation Board has offered 
them an extra four cents an hour— 
an increase which would be in keep- 
ing with the Little Steel Formula, 
which permits a 15 per cent increase 
above the January 1941 level. 

It has been pointed out that the 
wages of railroad employees are de- 
cidedly low in comparison with those 
of workers exercising comparable 
skills in industry. On the other hand, 
it is true that a railroad strike at this 
time would be a catastrophe. Both 
our military and production efforts 
within this country are utterly de- 
pendent upon rail transportation for 
their functioning. 

As soon as the President returned 
to the United States, he appealed to 
the brotherhoods for a peaceful set- 
tlement of their grievances. As we 
go to press, negotiations are still go- 
ing on in the hope that the scheduled 
strike may be averted. 


Bulgaria Weakens 


In two great wars now, Bulgaria 
has been the enemy of the democratic 
powers. Both in the First World War 
and in the present conflict, her de- 
cision to cast her lot with Germany 
has been motivated by the desire to 
seize territory from her neighbors. 
In both wars, she has fallen a victim 
of her own ambitions. 

When the First World War began, 
Bulgaria joined in because she hoped 
to be rewarded by a slice of Serbia’s 
territory. After Germany’s defeat, 
the little Balkan nation did not lose 
as much as many of the other mem- 
bers of the Central Powers, but she 
did lose certain strategic bits of land. 
Greece was given parts of Thrace 
which had once afforded Bulgaria an 
outlet to the Aegean Sea. The new 
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American offensive moves forward in the southwest Pacific 


Yuguslavian boundary cut into her 
western frontier. 

So it was that when Hitler went 
to war against the Allies, Bulgaria 
joined in. According to German 
promises, the conquest of Greece and 
Yugoslavia would restore her lost 
lands and perhaps add new ones. But 
now Bulgaria realizes that Hitler’s 
war is lost. Furthermore, Allied 
bombing attacks on her capital at 
Sofia and Allied propaganda leaflets 
dropped by plane have made her 
people fear for their future if they 
continue as Axis satellites. 

They have resolved the dilemma of 
greed and fear by offering to make 
peace—if the United Nations will let 
them keep the territories they have 
seized from Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Appeals of this nature have been 
made to Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. In reply, the United 
Nations have repeated their “uncon- 
ditional surrender” terms. 


Restoring Education 


The United Nations have been 
making many plans for the rehabili- 
tation of Europe after the war. 
Through the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
representatives of all the countries 
fighting with us are preparing to send 
food, clothing, and medical care to 
the continent when it is liberated. 
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SOMEWHERE IN ITALY. The Sth Army, on the road to Rome, has been slowed down by rain 


and mud, as well as by resisting Nazis. 








But as we all know, the Nazi policy 
of destruction has gone beyond the 
physical life of the conquered peoples. 
A special effort has been made to 
stamp out or pervert the culture of 
the occupied countries. What can be 
done to restore education to the war- 
torn lands? 

This problem has not been neg- 
lected. For a year, the American 


State Department has been studying 


the prospects for educational re- 
habilitation. Working with the rep- 
resentatives of other Allied govern- 
ments, State Department officials 
have been examining such questions 
as how to find textbooks for the 
liberated countries, how to provide 
teachers, and which way to reorgan- 
ize the old systems to best fill in the 
gap left by the war years. 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver has just 
been assigned to direct the State De- 
partment work in this field. It is 
expected that when the war ends, 
some kind of international educa- 
tional body will be formed to aid all 
countries in their educational prob- 
lems. The nucleus of such a body 
already exists in the Ministers of 
Education of the Allied Governments 
—a group which has its headquarters 
in London. This group has done im- 
portant work in planning educational 
measures for the peace period. 


Ballots for the Battle Fronts 


The passage of the Senate resolu- 
tion reaffirming state control of vot- 
ing for overseas service men and 
women has not settled the question of 
absentee balloting for next year’s 
election. Attention is now focused 
on the problems of. arranging this 
procedure. 

Supporters of state control as 
against a federal commission for dis- 
tributing ballots and counting the 
votes believe that these problems can 
and will be solved without depriving 
the armed forces of their rightful 
voice in the selection of our next 
President, Vice-President, and Con- 
gress. There is time before next year, 
they point out, for state legislatures 
to streamline their voting laws to 
this end. Senator Byrd has suggested 
the calling of a governors’ conference 
to work out a uniform system for 
doing so. 

Opponents of the state system feel 
differently. They say that the states 
will not change their laws—often 





Week 


complicated in the extreme—for fear 
of upsetting the power of dominant 
political machines. They note that 
under federal control, soldiers would 
vote only for federal officers. Under 
the state system, local contests would 
intervene. For example, in Illinois 
there are 102 counties, each with its 
own full ballot. Getting the correct 
ballot to each Illinois soldier would 
present a knotty problem under con- 
ditions where troops are kept on the 
move as much as most of our overseas 
forces are. 


Winter Fuel 


Now that the nation has entered 
its third winter of war, the problem 
of heating fuel has once more as- 
sumed serious proportions. Last year 
the trouble spot was oil—this year it 
is coal which is causing the greatest 
worry. The program of converting 
home heating plants from oil to coal 
last year saved fuel at the rate of 
100,000,000 barrels a year. But at 
the same time, it put new strains on 
the national supply of coal. 

The mine workers’ disputes are 
also partly responsible for the short- 
age of 40,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nounced by Solid Fuels Coordinator 
Harold Ickes. Ickes has just asked 
Congress for three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars to finance a new program 
of coal allocation in 65 key cities 
throughout the country. 


Coal production is now at a level 
which, if it had continued steadily 
all year, would have assured suffi- 
cient fuel for the nation’s homes and 
factories this winter. Mr. Ickes be- 

















Looking for a way out 
LEWIS IN MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


lieves that if the existing supply can 
be distributed fairly, there will be 
enough to go around. His office— 
the Solid Fuels Administration—has 
now taken over the “rationing” of 
coal from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


Steps Toward Tokyo 


Present Allied blows against the 
Japanese are concentrated in two 
vital sections—New Britain Island 
and the Marshall group of atolls just 
north of the captured Gilberts. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s forces have now 
landed on New Britain, and are driv- 
ing toward the key base of Rabaul 
which has already been rendered 
almost useless to the Japanese by our 
air assaults. 

In the Marshalls, bombing is the 
major method of attack. The landings 
in the Gilberts, which proved so 
costly to us in men and materials, 
have taught our forces valuable les- 
sons. Before invasion forces are sent 
to the Marshalls, our airmen will 
have blasted away a great part of the 
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ALLIED COUNCIL FOR ITALY. Appointed as a result of the Moscow conference, this council 
recently held its first meeting to consider problems of Italy. Left to right: Rene Massigli, repre- 
senting France; Andre Vyshinsky, Russia; Harold MacMillan, Great Britain; and Robert D. Murphy, 


representing the United States. 


defenders’ strength. At this writing, 
the Japanese are still well intrenched 
on the atolls of the Marshall group 


The great ships of the American 
Navy are also gathering their strength 
for further steps toward Tokyo. An 
aircraft carrier, the Saratoga, has 
ventured as far north as Truk Island 
in an attempt to force a showdown 
battle with the Japanese fleet. Until 
the Japanese can be forced into a 
major naval battle, our ships will be 
kept busy destroying Japanese ship- 
ping and breaking down the strength 
of outlying fortifications. 


How Canada Does It 


Since the Canadians began their 
system of inflation control two years 
ago they have enjoyed notable suc- 
cess in keeping the cost of living 
down. A recent report reveals that 
living costs have risen only 3.3 per 
cent since January 1, 1942, as com- 
pared with a rise of 14.6 per cent in 
this country the first two years of 
war. 

This is the way they have done it: 
A rigid system of price control, en- 
forced for the most part by 13,000 
volunteer officers, has been instituted. 
Subsidy payments totaling $120,000,- 
000 have been paid on certain im- 
ported commodities and on home- 
produced dairy products. About half 
of the total sum spent on subsidies 
goes to Canadian farmers to’ fill in 
their profits while assuring the low 
price level for the consumer. 


Wage controls until now have not 
been rigid. The Canadian Wages 
Board has permitted pay raises 
amounting to some $150,000,000 a 
year in the two years of the program. 
But fears that a rising wage scale 
will break through the price control 
structure have forced a change in 
policy. Under the new system, wages 
are stabilized at present levels for 
the duration, except in cases of gross 
inequalities or injustice. Even in such 
Cases, no wage raises are to be 
granted where higher labor costs 
would force a rise in the price of the 
commodity being ‘manufactured. 


Transportation Trouble 


A short time ago, more than 100 
People were killed or injured in a 
disastrous train wreck in North Caro- 
lina. This accident, the fourth to 
Occur in 1943, called attention to the 
latest report made by Senator Tru- 
man and his committee investigating 


the war effort. In his report, Senator 
Truman warned the nation that pre- 
war transportation reserves have 
been strained to the limit. He said 
that if an actual collapse of our 
transportation system were to be 
avoided, replacement programs must 
be launched immediately. 

In three fields, the committee found 
our transpertation resources particu- 
larly inadequate. These fields were 
the vital ones of rail, highway, and 
air transport. On highway transport. 
the problem stems from the fact that 
War Department requirements for 
trucks are so large that vivilian de- 
mands cannot be met. The senator 
suggested a rescheduling of the mili- 
tary program. Along the nation’s 
commercial airways the same holds 
true. 

Senator Truman criticized the War 
Production Board for the threatening 
situation he found in the railroad 
system. In 1942 and 1943, railroads 
have received only a fraction of their 
equipment requirements. The .sena- 
tor noted approvingly that WPB has 
now authorized the manufacture of 
more steel rails and of more and 
better quality freight cars. But he 
cautioned that two measures are ab- 
solutely necessary—allowing the 
manufacture of more transportation 
equipment and curtailing civilian 
travel except where it cannot be 
avoided. 





Objective on the home front 


LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Health Crisis 


In the First World War, influenza 
proved as dangerous an enemy as 
any our forces faced on the battle- 
fields. On a world-wide scale, an 
estimated 200,000,000 people were 
stricken with the disease in 1918. 
Twenty million cases and about 450,- 


000 deaths resulted from it in the 
United States over a period of six 
months. 

Now the wartime scourge has 
struck again. In the United States, 
the epidemics of this winter are less 
deadly than those of 25 years ago. 
In Britain, however, a more serious 
type of influenza has spread through 
the populace. 

At this writing, the peak of most of 
the local epidemics in the United 
States has been passed. But the U.S. 
Public Health Service warns that the 
traditionally dangerous months for 
influenza and other respiratory dis- 
eases are still ahead. In other years, 
January, February, and March have 
been the months for the highest in- 
cidence of illness. 

There are several reasons why in- 
fluenza and related ills are most apt 
to strike in wartime. People are 
working harder and longer than they 
do under normal conditions. Many 
are living and working under 
crowded conditions which help the 
spread of infection. Other war con- 
ditions make the outbreak of such 
epidemics especially serious. 

In view of these facts, the U.S. 
Public Health Service has published 
six rules for avoiding influenza. Im- 
munity cannot be guaranteed by fol- 
lowing these precautions, but they 
offer the best chance of escaping the 
disease: 


(1) Avoid people with colds wher- 
ever possible. 

(2) Wash your hands often, es- 
pecially before eating. 

(3) Avoid chilling and wet feet. 

(4) Eat nourishing food, especially 
milk, green vegetables, and fruits. 

(5) Get adequate rest; avoid over- 
work. 

(6) Keep rooms adequately heated 
and comfortably ventilated. 


Bolivian Coup 


There is a new government in the 
Bolivian capital of La Paz. A quick 
revolution has turned out General 
Enrique Penaranda, head of a moder- 
ate and pro-Allied regime since 1940, 
and placed in power a group of junior 
army officers and former officials. 
The president to succeed Penaranda 
is one of the powerful Bolivian mili- 
tary group—Major Gualberto Villar- 
roel. 

At this early date, it is hard to tell 
just what this change will mean to 
Bolivia. However, appraisals of the 
new government can be made on two 
bases—the policy statements the 
revolutionists have made, and their 
past records. 

One of the first statements released 
by the new: government assured the 
United Nations of Bolivia’s intent to 
continue cooperating with the United 
States and the other American re- 
publics. Another early report from 
the revolutionists identified the new 
regime with labor. A government 
spokesman said that the Villarroel 
administration would improve the 
condition of the tin miners, whose 
protests against poor treatment had 
been a major cause of unrest. 

On the other hand, the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement, which the 
Villarroel group represents, has a 
record of extremely nationalistic and 
pro-Axis activity. Leaders of the 
new government were opposed to 
Bolivia’s declaration of war on the 
Axis and were known to be hostile 
to the United States. The move- 
ment’s official publication was black- 
listed by the United States until a 
short time ago. 














News in Brief | 


The problem of some of Europe’s refu- 
gees has been solved at least in part 
by the United States. According to 
Assistant Secretary of State Brecken~ 
ridge Long, this country has received 
580,000 refugees from all over Europe 
in the last decade. Most of those who 
have come to the United States have 
been Jews driven out of their homes 
by the Nazis. 





~ * * 


The maps, charts, and attack orders 
for our armed forces at the front are 
always hot off the press when they 
come into use. Mobile printing units 
called reproduction trains produce 
them just behind the lines. If last- 
minute details need to be changed, it 
can be easily accomplished in these 
trains. They are also used for print- 
ing the propaganda leaflets dropped 
over enemy cities by our airmen. 

os oa * 

Penicillin, the wonder drug of World 
War II, is now being produced in such 
quantities that within six months 
there will be enough for both military 
and civilian needs. This news comes 
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LOOKING AHEAD FROM THE TURRET 
of his tank is 23-year-old Lt. Bernard Giraud, 
son of Gen. Henri Giraud. The French are now 
actively fighting with the Allies in Italy. 


from the Army Surgeon General, 
Major General Norman T. Kirk. 
Kirk has characterized penicillin as 
“one of the three heroes of the war,” 
the other two being blood plasma and 
sulfa drugs. 


* * * 


The Office of War Information is pre- 


paring a new device to keep alive - 


the hope of liberation in the Jap- 
anese-held Philippine Islands. Some 
2,000,000 match folders are to be 
dropped on the islands by high flying 
bombers. On the covers of the folders 
will be a picture of General Mac- 
Arthur and the crossed flags of the 
United States and the Philippines. 
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Leaders Make Plea for Greater Unity 


NYTHING calculated to bring 

about disunity and wrong think- 
ing in our own country or disunity 
among us and those allied with us is 
dangerous talk; it is dangerous 
propaganda. 


This warning was sounded recently 
by the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Sam Rayburn. He 
was appealing for unity and a spirit 
of sacrifice; for sanity and fairness 
and wholehearted cooperation in the 
war effort. He warned especially 
against those who go about sowing 
seeds of suspicion against our Allies. 
He spoke of those who are forever 
asking, “What is going to be done 
with this little ‘island or that little 
island in some sea after the war is 
over?” “Is England going to stride 
the world like a Colossus?” 


“Then,” continued the speaker, 
“somebody says to me, ‘What are we 
going to do with Russia after the war 
is over?’ ‘What is Russia going to do 
after the war is over?’” 


Criticism of Allies 


Mr. Rayburn is not the only one 
who hears questions of that kind. In 
almost every group that gets to- 
gether, there is someone who criti- 
cizes our Allies and expresses doubt 
about their motives. There are many 
Americans who seem to dislike the 
English and the Russians as much as 
they do the Germans and the Japa- 
nese. They talk as though they didn’t 
realize we are in the midst of mortal 
combat, that we are fighting for life 
and freedom, and that we can win 
only by cooperating loyally with 
those who are fighting at our side. 

These carping criticisms are so 
widespread as to be serious. Our gov- 
ernment cannot cooperate whole- 
heartedly with our Allies unless the 
mass of the people are behind it. And 
if there is not full cooperation, the 
war effort will be impeded. Further- 
more, permanent peace cannot be es- 
tablished unless the great Allies work 
loyally together at the job, a thing 
which they cannot do if a large pro- 
portion of the American people are 
hostile to or distrustful of their com- 
rades in arms. 

Not only is this defeatism, this as- 
sumption that our Allies will some- 
how betray our interests after the 
war, dangerous, but it is wholly un- 
justified. As Mr. Rayburn says: “It 
is a reflection upon the intelligence 





Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives 


of American manhood and woman- 
hood that we do not have patriotism 
enough and brains enough to sit 
around a peace table with anybody 
on the face of the earth.” 

Speaker Rayburn criticized not 
only those who are stirring up dis- 
unity among the Allies but also those 
in America who are trying to profit 
from the war at the expense of the 
national strength and welfare. He 
says that some groups appear to be 


“thinking more of their position after . 


the war than they are of winning the 
war now.” 

Mr. Rayburn did not name the 
groups that he had in mind, but illus- 
trations may be found on every hand. 
Many large corporations are profiting 
enormously from the war, and yet 
they fight every effort that is made 
to lower their prices. 

Moreover, certain influential finan- 
cial leaders are planning to exert 
more power in politics. They think 
they may be strong enough to repeal 
social legislation which has been en- 
acted in favor of labor and the poorer 
sections of the population. 


Wilson Warns 


Charles E. Wilson, now acting as 
chief executive officer of the War 
Production Board, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Electric Com- 
pany, himself a leader of big busi- 
ness, thinks that this trend is very 
dangerous. Speaking before the re- 
cent convention of the National Asso- 
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A powerful home front depends upon the devotion of all groups to the common good 





ciation of Manufacturers, he warned: 


I know of no other period in Ameri- 
can history, except perhaps the Civil 
War, when there has been so much 
need for unity in our country, and so 
few signs of it. From where I sit in 
Washington it is an appalling thing to 
see the separate groups and cliques 
and special interests separating out of 
the main body of the American war ef- 
fort in order to work for their own 
special purposes and private ambitions. 

Too many people are trying to posi- 
tion themselves for the postwar period, 
long before the country is out of dan- 
ger, and long before our fighting men 
have any chance to position them- 
selves. ... 

I am deeply alarmed today over the 
possibility that a right-wing’ reaction 
may draw some sections of capital so 
far away from our ttaditions as to 
imperil the entire structure of Ameri- 
can life as we know it. This above all 
is a time when the industrial leaders 
of America owe it to their country and 
to themselves to practice the arts of 
compromise. 


Profit from War 


David Lawrence, conservative edi- 
tor who is very friendly to the busi- 


ness and industrial interests, agrees - 


with Mr. Wilson and warns against 
the reactionary tendencies now 
prevalent among business leaders. 


The effort to profit from the war is 
not, of course, confined to business 
groups. It is a well-known fact that 
certain labor organizations have in- 
sisted that wages be boosted far 
above prewar levels. The men in our 
armed services are sacrificing all that 
life holds dear for their country—for 
our country. But certain labor 
groups insist that the workers who 
stay at home shall not make any sac- 
rifices; that, instead, they must have 
more than they had when the country 
was not at war. 

These wage increases tend to cause 
price rises, and when prices get 
started upward they may not stop 
until the country is in the grip of 
dangerous inflation. The need today 
is to hold the anti-inflation line—to 
keep prices and wages and profits 
where they are. Those who scramble 
for higher wages or higher profits or 
higher farm prices, as many in the 
various fields are doing, are pecking 
away at the dam which holds back 
an inflationary flood. We are in real 
danger of inflation this year because 
sO many groups are heedlessly 
scrambling to make money out of the 
war. 

The unity of the American people 
will be under strain during 1944 from 
another source. This is a political 
year, the year of a presidential elec- 


tion. The two major parties, as they 
approach the campaign, appear to be 
rather evenly matched and the con- 
test will be close and spirited. Each 
party will try to discredit the other— 
to break down popular confidence in 
the other. This shaking of confidence 
in leadership is rather a serious-thing 
at a time when the people should be 
working loyally and confidently to- 
gether to defeat a common enemy. 

If President Roosevelt runs for re- 
election, the Republicans may feel 
that, in order to defeat him, they 
must discredit him utterly as a war 
leader. Unless they exercise unusual 
restraint, their attacks upon him may 
be of such nature as to reduce his in- 
fluence not only in America but 
among our Allies. This could be 
harmful to the war effort. In case the 
President, despite all opposition, were 
reelected, his influence in the peace 
settlements might be seriously im- 
paired. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
may try to prove that the Republi- 
cans are not to be trusted with na- 
tional leadership; especially that they 
have not supported the war effort and 
are incompetent in international 
policy. If, after having been sub- 
jected to these charges, the Republi- 
cans should win the election, foreign 
peoples, both Allies and enemies, 
might interpret the election as a 
repudiation of the war and of Ameri- 
can participation in efforts toward the 
establishment of permanent peace. 
Thus might American influence suf- 
fer as a result of an especially bitter 
campaign, whichever party won the 
election. 


In order to preserve unity at home 
and to prevent misunderstanding 





Charles E. Wilson 


abroad, it is important that all think- 
ing people maintain poise and reason- 
ableness during the campaign, that 
they avoid extreme statements, that 
they try to divest themselves of 
prejudice, that they condemn out- 
bursts of hate and suspicion, that 
they study the issues calmly, and 
make their decisions in the light of 
the best available evidence. 


All this is not to say that there 
should not be open and frank discus- 
sion of our Allies, of political and 
economic problems, or of any other 
highly controversial subject. The 
point we are making is that such dis- 
cussion should be carried on in @ 
spirit of sanity and calmness. Argu- 
ments can be presented with force 
minus bitterness, and they should be 
so presented in a time as critical as 
the present. 
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MERICA is confronted today not 

only by economic and political 
disunity, problems such as are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this paper, but 
by embittered issues of race and na- 
tionality, issues which place a strain 
upon national unity in a period of 
crisis, but which test the ideals of 
democracy which we proclaim. 

There are always frictions more or 
less serious in this great “melting 
pot” nation, which is composed of 
peoples of many races, religions, and 
nationalities. But particularly 
troublesome at present are problems 
involving the Jewish population and 
the Negroes. 

Americans as a rule do not like to 
talk about anti-Semitism. The ques- 
tion is ordinarily hushed up. But 
anti-Semitism does exist. It fre- 
quently takes the form of economic 
discrimination against Jewish people. 
There are many firms which refuse to 








weight of influence within govern- 
ment Jews have more than four per 
gems. «.. 

“The next question is whether 
there is cohesive ‘Jewish influence.’ 
If there were, it would be bad, for we 
do not want our policies determined 
by influences which are excessively 


‘ Jewish, or Methodist, or Catholic, or 


Harvard, or Californian. Do Jews 
stick” together in their attitude on 
public policies? They do not. They 
are split wide open among them- 
selves. They don’t agree on every- 
thing any more than non-Jews do. 
They cuss each other out, as do 
others. They don’t gang socially 
among themselves. There is no such 
thing as a ‘Jewish influence’ within 
government. There isn’t any deep 
dark ‘Jewish plot’ or even any ‘Jew- 
ish unity.’ ” 

Concerning the influence of the 
Jews over the motion picture indus- 
try, the newspaper PM 
makes this statement: 

“To their great credit, a 
number of persons who hap- 
pened to be Jews envisioned 
the future in screen enter- 
tainment when it was a puny 
and undistinguished infant 
and played animportant 
part in its development into 
a great industry. It cannot, 
however, be considered a 
‘Jewish industry’ even if one 
stretches the facts to the ut- 
most. 

“Jewish directors of MGM 
and Columbia are slightly in 
the majority, but at RKO 
only two out of 19 directors 
are Jews, United Artists has 
four out of 19, Warner 
Brothers nine out of 21, Para- 
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employ Jews. This sort of discrimi- 
nation is frequent enough to place 
Jewish workers at a distinct disad- 
vantage when they go out after jobs. 

Sometimes discrimination takes 
more violent forms. A few months 
ago, there were riots in Boston, and 
Jewish children were beaten by 
gangs of hoodlums. This is about as 
un-American a thing as can happen. 
It is more like what one would expect 
in Germany. These outbreaks are 
extremely serious because when they 
get started they tend to grow, and 
there are enough of lawless and ir- 
responsible elements in any city to do 
a great deal of harm. 

Those who seek to stir up distrust 
of the Jews resort to the same kind 
of propaganda which gained such 
headway in Germany. They spread 
stories to the effect that the Jews are 
running the government, that they 
are practically in control of things 
in Washington, that they control 
American business, that they have 
charge of the movie industry and run 
not only the movies but newspapers. 

With respect to the influence of the 
Jews in Washington, W. M. Kip- 
linger, the noted business and politi- 
cal analyst, says in his book, Wash- 
ington Is Like That: 

“Four per cent of the population of 
the United States is Jewish. My own 
opinion is that the number of Jews 
in government does not exceed this 
same proportion. 

“But it is also my observation that 
men who are Jews occupy very in- 
fluential positions—that of the total 





mount five out of 15, and 
Fox one out of 18. The pro- 
portion of Jews among em- 
ployees is even smaller: screen 
writers, one in 10; film editors, seven 
in 150; actors, 84 in 2,685. Financial 
control of some of the larger compa- 
nies rests with non-Jewish banks, 
Chase and J. P. Morgan. The non- 
Jewish Western Electric Company 
has virtual control of motion picture 
equipment, including sound devices.” 


MONITOR 


National unity in this year of war 
is seriously disturbed by issues re- 
lating to Negroes. The colored 
people make up a fenth of our popu- 
lation. For many years after they 
emerged from slavery, they were 





sist that Negroes should do menial 
work and that alone. There are 
Americans who oppose efforts to give 
Negroes better schools, who stand 
out against movements designed to 
give colored people, as soon as pos- 
sible, educational opportunities equal 
to those of the white people. 

There are many occasions for fric- 
tion as the Negroes strive for a bet- 
ter, a more respected, and a better 
rewarded place in American life. For 
these frictions neither the Negroes 
nor the whites are wholly and ex- 
clusively to blame. There are ex- 
tremists on both sides. Some Negroes 
are truculent and quarrelsome in de- 
manding what they consider to be 
their rights, and there are white 
people who are unfair in their treat- 
ment of Negroes. 

The problems arising from the ad- 
justments which must be made are 
many and difficult. We shall not at- 
tempt in this brief article to list these 
problems and difficulties. One prob- 
lem, however, is so immediately 
urgent as to call for attention. That 
is the problem of Negro employment. 

Negroes have not shared equally 
with white workers in the jobs which 
the war has created. The New Re- 
public cites cases of discrimination, 
cases which are fairly representative 
of what is going on in large sections 
of American industry. It says that 
in the fall of 1941, “Douglas Aircraft 
employed 33,000 workers—10 of 
them Negroes. North American 
Aviation employed eight Negroes— 
all janitors; the company president 
announced publicly that Negroes 
were unacceptable in any other ca- 
pacity. Bethlehem’s San Pedro ship- 





considered by most white 
people to be fit only for me- 
nial occupations. Many Ne- 
groes accepted that status 
without complaint. America, 
like India, had a mass of 
“Untouchables” at the bot- 
tom of the social and eco- 
nomic scale. 

During recent years, all 
this has been changing. Many 
Negroes are well educated 
and highly competent. There 
are 55,000 Negro college 
graduates. There are thou- 
sands of skilled workmen, 
representing all kinds of 
trades. 

Many of these competent 
and well-trained Negroes are 
finding a chance to develop 
their talents and to perform 
skilled and useful work: But 
to others the doors of oppor- 














tunity are still closed. There 
are Americans who still in- 


Out by the roots! 
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MELTING POT. America must strive to eliminate prejudice and discrimination agsinst racial and 
other minority groups. 


yard had two skilled Negroes work- 
ing as common laborers, both hired 
on the morning of the hearing. Lock- 
heed-Vega Aircraft had 54 Negroes 
out of 48,000—all hired in recent 
weeks, under threat of the hearing. 
Consolidated Aircraft of San Diego 
had 225 Negroes in custodial capac- 
ities out of 28,000, but claimed this 
was the fault of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL). 
Boeing Aircraft had no Negroes 
among 41,000 at Seattle—and also 
blamed the Machinists.” 


The government has undertaken to 
correct this situation. The President 
issued an executive order prohibiting 
racial discrimination in war indus- 
tries. This order has led to the em- 
ployment of Negroes in many plants 
which are doing war work. But it has 
not been universally heeded. Last 
month, a number of railway systems 
defied the order. 


The railway companies gave as 
their reason for disobedience to the 
rule that they had contracts with the 
labor unions te employ only union 
members and certain of the unions 
refuse to admit Negroes to union 
membership. 

Many controversial questions arise 
whenever problems involving Ne- 
groes are brought up. But if the 
13,000,000 Negroes of the country are 
to be a source of strength rather than 
weakness to the nation, and if Ameri- 
can ideals of democracy are to be 
maintained, the Negroes must some- 
how be accorded the right to work 
at the jobs for which they are fitted. 

Democracy implies not that all 
people shall be equal, but that all 
shall have an equal opportunity. It 
requires that all people, of whatever 
race or nationality, have an equal 
right to acquire an education and 
that they must have an opportunity 
for employment. 


When those who believe in Ameri- 
can democracy and who wish to 
maintain it,demand fair treatment 
and equality of opportunity for all, 
it does not mean that all people shall 
associate closely together. Each indi- 
vidual, of whatever race, has a right 
to form his own associations. He has 
a right to oppose all those who act 
wrongfully or who do not serve the 
common interest. But he will judge 
individuals according to their per- 
sonal merits and not according to 
race, color, or nationality. 

How to maintain the democratic 
plan of life in this nation of varied 
races and nationalities is one of the 
most urgent and most difficult prob- 
lems with which the American 
people are obliged to deal. 
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Improving the Quality of Your Citizenshi 


OWEVER grave the crises of the 

future may be, the country will 
pass safely through them if at all 
times it has the support of citizens 
who are loyal and intelligent and 
who are skilled in the arts of demo- 
cratic citizenship. This is a demo- 
cratic nation; hence, its strength will 
depend upon the strength and wisdom 
and judgment of the people them- 
selves. The republic will be well 


individual responsibility for each 
citizen, young and old. 


It is not easy to be a good«citizen. - 


The job of good citizenship is one 
which must be learned through effort. 
It behooves each individual, there- 
fore, to find out how he can best 
contribute to the efficiency of the 
government, to the safety and prog- 
ress of the nation. In the article 
which follows, we are suggesting a 
number of steps which each student 
might take in order the better to 
equip himself for the job of helping 
to guide the nation through the tur- 
moils and difficulties of the present 
and future. Since this article appears 
at the beginning of a new year, the 
suggestions which we offer, together 
with other ideas which may occur to 
the reader, might be adopted as new 
year’s resolutions. A young citizen 
intent upon helping to improve the 
quality of American government 
might well consider the following 
courses of action. These are but a 
few of the activities in which he 
might well engage with great profit 
to himself and to the nation: 


Wider Reading 

1. Read widely. Read newspapers, 
magazines, and an occasional book. 
This will acquaint you with facts of 
American political and economic life. 
It will give you a broad background 
—an acquaintance with a variety of 
subjects and problems. 

2. Read discriminatingly. See that 
you become acquainted with differing 
and opposing points of view. It is 
possible to spend a great deal of time 
reading without getting a balanced 
picture of any of the big issues of 
American life. If, for example, you 
confine yourself to newspapers, you 
are likely to get only the conservative 














UNIV. OF WISCONSIN 


The art of discussion is an essential feature of 
domocracy 


slant on things, for nearly all the 
newspapers are conservative. When 
dealing with questions relating to 
employers and workers, they are 
likely to express the employer view- 
point. On the other hand, liberal 
magazines, such as The New Republic 
and The Nation, ordinarily present 
the viewpoints of workers rather 
than of employers. Many other is- 
sues, in addition to those affecting 
employers and workers, are looked 
upon differently by conservatives and 
liberals. See that you meet both 
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The ladder to good citizenship 


positions in case of all the great prob- 
lems of the day. Select your reading 
in such a way as to become ac- 
quainted with a wide variety of 
thought and opinion, 


3. Read purposefully. Many peo- 
ple spend a great deal of time read- 
ing the newspapers, taking in every- 
thing that the papers contain. It is 
very well to scan the papers, stopping 
at the articles and stories which are 
of real interest, but the nature of 
one’s reading should depend largely 
upon one’s own interests and pur- 
poses. Select certain problems with 
which you wish to become particu- 
larly well acquainted and look ac- 
tively for material on those problems. 
Use the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature to find the material which 
you most need. Learn to carry on 
research as a means of acquiring de- 
tailed information about the subjects 
you seek to master. In this way, you 
may become an authority on a num- 
ber of vital issues of the day. 


Discussion Methods 


4. Engage frequently in discussion 
of important questions. Learn how 
to participate in discussion. This is 
an art in which few are proficient. 
When you engage in conversation or 
discussion, be a good listener as well 
as a speaker. Use discussion as a 
means of obtaining information and 
ideas, as well as giving them out. 
Let your object be not to overcome 
your associates in the discussion but 
to acquire as much truth as you pos- 
sibly can. 

5. Be open-minded. Be ready at 
all times to change your position in 
the light of new facts which you may 
acquire. Now and then you should 


reexamine some of the opinions which 
you hold most firmly and to which 
you are emotionally attached. Find 
out what the arguments on the other 
side are. * 


6. While open-mindedness is a vir- 
tue, it can be carried too far. One 
cannot be perpetually open-minded 
on all questions. If he is to exert 
influence, he must, after gathering 
as much information as_ possible, 
eventually make up his mind. He 
must form convictions and act on 
them. One must work for the things 
he believes in, knowing full well that 
tomorrow or next year he may change 
his opinions and be on the other side. 
Work today for the things which to- 
day seem best. After forming your 
convictions, act on them. Your ac- 
tion may take one or more of these 
forms: 


Influencing Public Opinion 


a. Express your opinions freely. If 
in conversation you speak with 
knowledge and power about the 
things you believe in, other people 
will be impressed by what you say, 
some of them will accept your point 
of view. This will help to build 
public opinion and public opinion in 
a democracy influences governmental 
action. 

b. Cooperate with people who be- 
lieve as you do. Become a member of 
the political party which most nearly 
represents your ideas. Join other 
groups which are advocating causes 
in which you believe. Participate 
actively in public enterprises of 
various kinds. 

c. Make a’ study of your local and 
national governments. Find out who 
the officers are who decide on public 


policies. In your city, the chief pols 
icy-making officials are probab 

your mayor and councilmen; in your 
state, the governor and members of 
the legislature; in the national goy- 
ernment, the President and membe 

of Congress.. Find out who these 
influential officials are and watch 
them. : 


d. Exert all possible influence upon 
these officials when questions upon 
which you have convictions come 
Watch also influential persons whe 
may not hold governmental positions? 
persons such as editors and pa 
leaders, local, state, and nation 
Write to them sometimes, expressing 
your point of view on public qué : 
tions. Letters from ordinary citizens 
influence the positions of men wh@ 
occupy key positions more than oné 
might think. 

e. When you are old enough, vote 
consistently. Vote in primary elec-) 
tions as well as in general elections, 
for it is at the primaries that the 
parties select their candidates. After 
the major parties have made these 
decisions, there is nothing that the’ 
citizen can do but to support one @ 4 
the other of the candidates. The citi-" 
zen’s most important opportunity to 
exert influence often comes in the 
party primaries. 


Know Your Opponents 


f. Take care to study your op- 
ponents. Become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their tactics and with 
their arguments. Do not go into a 
contest blindly. What would you 
think of our military leaders if they 
refused to study German tactics or 
sources of German strength, simply 
because they do not like Germany?! 
It would be just as foolish for you to 
study the arguments made by leaders” 
of your own party while ignoring the 
arguments made by the opposing 
party. When you enter into a dis- 
cussion with any person, whatever his 
economic or political views may be, 
see to it that you understand his 
position as well as your own. 7 

If these studies of your opponents 
lead you sometimes to change your’ 
opinions and to decide that the op-" 
ponent may be right, you may be 
making progress in the direction of’ 
the truth. Follow your reason and! 
judgment at all times, either in hold- 
ing to or in changing your position” 
on a public issue. 4 

7. While insisting at all times upon) 
the right to seek changes in the law, 
see to it that you obey every law 
so long as it is on the statute books. 
Lawlessness is one of the dangers of 
American life. The extent of it i 
positively alarming. And one up: 
holds law not by obeying the law 
ordinances, and regulations which hi 
approves but by making obedience 
for law and respect for law an i 
flexible rule of life. 








Wide reading.is essential to the d 
of good citizenship. 











